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Libnary Objectives Iu 4 School 
For “She Blind 


By Gretchen Traubitz, Librarian 
Missouri School for the Blind 


The library has been described by vari- 
ous phrases and terms, for example, “the 
core of the school,” “the center of curricular 
activity,’ and other similarly descriptive 
expressions. However, in the words of 
the renowned poet, “a rose by any name 
would smell as sweet,” and, whatever words 
are used to express it, the school library 
is an integral part of the academic pro- 
gram, and, ideally, of the recreational pro- 
gram of any school. 


Lucille Fargo lists seven objectives for 
the school library, namely: 


(1) To acquire suitable library ma- 
terials and organize them for the 
use of pupils and teachers. 

To make the library an agency for 

curriculum enrichment, pupil ex- 

ploration, and the dissemination of 
good literature. 

(3) To teach the skillful use of books 
and libraries in the interest of re- 
search and of self-education. 

(4) To create an atmosphere favorable 
to the growth of the reading habit. 

(5) To stimulate literary appreciation. 

(6) To demonstrate the desirability of 
books and libraries as the compan- 
ions of leisure. 
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(7) To provide fruitful social experi- 
ence. 


If one begins with these objectives in 
mind, it becomes evident that adequate 
physical facilities for the library would in- 
clude more than a musty, unused room at 
the end of the hall, and that the librarian 
must be more than a mere custodian of 
books. Its value to the school will depend 
largely on the adequacy of its book col- 
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lection, the attractiveness and general en- 
vironment, its accessibility, its organization, 
and the professional interest and efficiency 
with which it operates. 

If you will forgive the use of the first 
person singular subject pronoun to some 
extent in this article, I shall use it from 
time to time, since it is largely from my 
own experience of more than eight years 
that I shall draw in order to write it. I 
came to the Missouri School for the Blind 
at the time when the transition was being 
made from a room which was built only 
to house the books and from which they 
were circulated, to a large, well-planned 
library, which not only houses the book 
collection, but also provides seating for 
some seventy-two students. It is a light, 
well-ventilated room, very attractive, and 
conveniently located. I am also the first 
professionally trained librarian to be a 
member of the faculty. Whiie I had not 
fulfilled all of the requirements at the time 
when I was employed to fill the position, I 
did have a bachelor’s degree, and I have 
completed all of the requirements for state 
certification as a school librarian, partly 
due to necessity and partly due to my own 
professional interest in doing so. 

The school librarian, if she is to serve 
the school adequately, must be a profes- 
sionally trained person and must be con- 
sidered a member of the faculty, and not 
merely a member of the staff. She should 
be present at faculty meetings in order 
that she may understand the philosophy 
and functioning of the school. Her opin- 
ion on various matters may be very valu- 
able, since her contact with both pupils 
and faculty, while it is always professional, 
is very often likely to be of an informal 
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and friendly nature. She is also in a posi- 
tion to advise other teachers regarding the 
availability of materials and equipment. 

The general functioning.and philosophy 
of library service in a school for the blind 
should be no different than it-is in any 
school which attempts to serve elementary 
and secondary school children and pro- 
fessional staff.’ In our school, we have felt 
very genuinely that our objectives are 
parallel to those of other public schools 
throughout the state, and we have at- 
tempted to achieve similar objectives in the 
functioning of our library. 


The physical organization of the library 
according to the standards of other libraries 
has not been particularly difficult. The 
greatest difficulty in this area has been in 
keeping the books shelved exactly accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal classification 
system, due to the vast amount of space 
which is required. We handle the text- 
books and circulate them from our library, 
and, to put it mildly, it does something to 
the arrangement of the stack when one re- 
ceives a shipment of ten copies of a book 
which has six or eight, or perhaps even 
twice that many volumes. Even one copy 
of a book of several volumes can really 
change things! 


We have worked out a system of cata- 
loging which we think is very workable. 
We have been using Library of Congress 
cards (although I think that I shall switch 
to Wilson cards), and stapling them to 
5x8 cards. The larger card has an ab- 
breviated version in Braille of the informa- 
tion contained on the inkprint card, and 
the blind person reads the Braille from the 
bottom upward. By arranging things in 
this manner, a hole can be made in the 
larger card so that it can be held in place 
by a metal rod, as are the ink-print cards in 
any library. Of course, the shelf list is 
compiled as it would be in any’ situation, 
with Braille, large type, inkprint, and talk- 
ing books being kept separate. 

The problem of giving adequate service 
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to readers is not so easy in a school for the 
blind as it is in a library which serves 
sighted children. The reasons for this are 
numerous, but it all boils down to the fact 
that there is a scarcity of materials, and 
those which are available are so volumi- 
nous. When one realizes that a student's 
dictionary requires 32 volumes in braille, 
and that the Bible requires 20, one under- 
stands why many of the other standard 
reference materials are unavailable. There 
are no encyclopedias, no world almanacs, 
and none of the other indices and other 
reference materials which school librarians 
consider so essential. Some years ago, I 
recommended that the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia, a one-volume encyclopedia which, 
although brief, would give some informa- 
tion and would familiarize pupils with en- 
cyclopedia usage. However, the decision 
of the Publications Committee at the Print- 
ing House was that even this would be a 
tremendous task. 


Therefore, in helping pupils with refer- 
ence work, the librarian in a school for the 
blind has to draw on other sources. Very 
often, this means locating the information 
in another textbook which has been dis- 
carded or which is used as a supplementary 
text. Perhaps one will have to draw on a 
book which is being used, or has been 
written, on a lower grade level. Material 
furnished in this manner may not supple- 
ment the material of the textbook to any 
great extent, but the material is often pre- 
sented in such a manner as to give another 
slant on the subject and perhaps another 
idea or two. 


One alternative to furnishing material 
in this manner is to read to the blind pupil 
from an ink-print encyclopedia or other 
reference. This has proved to be very satis- 
factory in a number of cases, although I 
still like to have pupils read information 
for themselves as much as possible. More 
and moré books on elementary and sec: 
ondary level which deal with specialized 
subjects are being published in braille. It 
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Library-Study Hall, Missouri School for the Blind 


is true that the Library of Congress has 
done more in this area, but, in theory at 
least, their books have been largely on the 
adult level until the last few years. Anoth- 
er factor is that, unless the librarian also 
has an ink-print edition of the book, the 
blind reader may spend quite a lot of time 
finding exactly what he wants in a book 
on, say, birds. The facility with which he 
can locate this information will depend a 
great deal on the thoroughness with which 
the book is indexed. It would be of un- 
told help to the librarian if the teacher 
would advise her in advance regarding ref- 
erence information which the pupils will 
be requesting. If the teacher does this, 
the librarian can be prepared, and give 
much more adequate information when the 
pupils are ready for it. 


Another area in which teacher-librarian 
cooperation creates a much more ideal situa- 
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tion is reading guidance, particularly with 
respect to remedial reading, required book 
reports, and recreational reading. Until 
the past few years, there has been such a 
dearth of good children’s books that work 
in these areas has been met with more 
dread than pleasure. However, since the . 
completion of the transition which has 
eliminated the teaching of grade 11 braille 
and replaced it with the teaching of grade . 
2 from the very beginning, many more 
children’s books have been made avail- 
able, and quite happily so. This has been 
due to efforts in two directions. In the 
first place, the American Printing House 
for the Blind has made more of these books © 
available at the request of schools which 
have seen this need. Secondly, the Library 
of Congress has struck the word “adult” 
from its descriptive phrase “Service to the 
Adult Blind” through act of Congress, and 
now this very valuable service is making 
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available some very fine books for children 
of all ages. 

If one expects people to enjoy good 
reading, one cannot wait until they are in 
junior high school or high school or col- 
lege or out in the business and professional 
world to introduce them to good books. 
The child in the first or second grade, who 
is just beginning to read and who is very 
enthusiastic about this fact, is the child 
who really wants to go to the library and 
get a book to read in his dormitory or at 
home. Both teachers and librarians must 
encourage and foster this desire, since if it 
is not nurtured at this stage, it may never 
return. The child of junior high and high 
school age who is an avid reader is very 
often a child who has been reading books 
from the library for almost as long as he 
has been reading in the classroom. Con- 
versely, the child who reads well in the 
classroom is, more often than not, the child 
who reads books for his own pleasure. 
Thus, it is to the advantage of all of us 
that we have more and more books in 
braille which meet the reading level and 
interests of children of all ages. 


Unfortunately, the very small blind child 
cannot derive the pleasure from books 
which can be derived by the sighted child 
of like achievement. The illustrations, 
which mean so much to the sighted child’s 
enjoyment of the book, have no counter- 
part in braille. Therefore, the blind child 
must really be able to read the book in 
order to gain pleasure from it, making it 
necessary for him to be more advanced in 
reading before he begins to develop the 
“library habit.” 


It is likewise of advantage to the child, 
and easier on his teachers, if an adequate 
summer reading program can be worked 
out. Under these conditions, the child’s 
reading proficiency is advancing, rather 
than regressing, during the summer months. 
Thanks to the cooperative effort of the St. 
Louis Public Library, we feel that we have 
worked out an ideal program. The Wolf- 
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ner Memorial Branch is the distributing 
library for Library of Congress publications 
for the blind in this area, Every summer, 
the St. Louis Public Library sponsors the 
Read-Away Vacation Club for children in 


the metropolitan area. The children in 
our school are enrolled in this program. 
After school is out and they have returned 
to their homes, books are mailed to them 
from the Wolfner Library. After a child 
has read three books, he is sent a button 
signifying that he is a member of the 
Read-Away Vacation Club. If he reads 
five or more books during the summer, he 
is awarded a certificate upon his return to 
school in the fall. We make quite a cere- 
mony of awarding these certificates. The 
branch librarian of the Wolfner Library 
makes the awards at an assembly, and we 
have a very creditable number of proud 
recipients. 

We also have a very fine working rela- 
tionship with the Wolfner Library during 
the school year. We are able to borrow 
from them, on an inter-library loan basis, 
any of the Library of Congress publications. 
This expands tremendously our stock of 
available materials. 


Another advantage which I feel ex- 
pands our library service is the fact that 
we have a combination library-study hall. 
Pupils who are not scheduled for a class 
during a specific period are required to re- 
port to the study hall under most circum- 
stances. This enables the librarian to su- 
pervise their study, and at the same time 
it gives them ample opportunity to get the 
informational and recreational reading ma- 
terials which they desire. 


Talking books with earphones are also 
available in the library for those pupils 
who wish to do their reading for book re- 
ports in this manner. This is especially 
advantageous for new pupils who have not 
yet mastered braille, as well as for the par- 
tially sighted pupil who finds it difficult 
to obtain adequate reading materials in 
type which is large enough for him to read. 
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I have encouraged pupils who read large 
type to visit the children’s room of the 
public library. There is a branch located 
near the school. Here they can find much 
of the best of children’s literature in type 
which is large enough and clear enough 
for them to read. With excellent facili- 
ties so conveniently available, I have felt 
that it would be a bit unwise to spend our 
funds establishing a collection of this type 
material. 

In providing library service in a school 





for the blind, certain improvisations must 
be made. However, there is no reason, 
especially now with so many more books 
available, why a blind child should not 
enjoy books as much as his sighted com- 
panions. We have some very avid readers 
in our school, and we hope to have an even 
larger percentage in the years to come. It 
is ideal if a library can be “the center of 
curricular activity.” I am not sure that we 
have achieved this, but our library is an 
important factor in our overall program. 


WW 


Mew York Tnstitute - Hunter 
College Scholarships 


The New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind offers for the coming 
year a limited number of graduate scholar- 
ships and teaching fellowships for students 
and teachers who wish to continue their 
study program in a combination of courses 
given in cooperation with Hunter College. 
Scholarship awards will be based solely on 
the merits of the applicants. Teaching ap- 
pointments in all areas from Nursery 
School through the Secondary School (aca- 
demic and vocational) and .recommenda- 
tions will be made upon the successful 
completion of the training program. 

All applicants must have the necessary 
prerequisites for admission to graduate 
college standing. Scholarship awards may 
include maintenance and cash stipends. 

_The amount of stipend will vary with the 

individual case. Appointments are made 
for one year but may be cancelled at the 
end of any session in event of inferior 
work at The New York Institute or the 
College. 

Recipients are required to enroll for a 
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full-time college program which includes 
specific academic courses and proctoral and 
teaching practice at The New York Insti- 
tute. Residence at The New York Insti- 
tute for the Blind is required. 


Application forms for both graduate 
scholarships and teaching fellowships may 
be obtained from: Dr. Merle E. Frampton, 
Principal, New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, 
New York 69, N. Y. 


A ppotniment 

Miss Lois V. Cox, Supervising Teacher 
at the South Carolina School for the Blind 
since 1953, has been appointed Principal 
of the Maryland School for the Blind, effec- 
tive September, 1956. Miss Cox, a mem- 
ber of the AAIB Board of Directors and 
an Assistant Editor of The Journal, was a 
teacher at the Maryland School for several 
years before joining the staff of the South 
Carolina School. 





Time Compression 


Can It Help the Blind, Or Should It Be Left to Science Fiction 


By Lee Iverson, Principal, Department for the Blind 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind 


One of the greatest disadvantages of the 
talking book method of reading is that it 
does not give information as rapidly as the 
reader can absorb it. It would seem this 
reading method would be much more help- 
ful to the blind if some way were devised 
where information could be given at a rate 
somewhere near that of silent reading for 
the sighted. 


A relatively new process called “Time 
Compression” may, if applied to talking 
book recordings, do a great deal to solve 
this reading rate problem. Through this 
process developed by Dr. Grant Fairbanks, 
Director of Speech Research Laboratory, 
University of Illinois, sound may be com- 
pressed up to at least 50 per cent and still 
remain intelligible. The compression does 
not cause the change in pitch that gives 
the high squeaky tones which result from 
playing a talking book record at 45 R.P.M. 
We all know many talking book listeners 
are willing to endure the change of pitch 
and general poor fidelity for the benefit of 
the time saved by playing the records at 
45 R.P.M. With such a change of record 
speed, the reader is able to save roughly 
25 per cent of the time it would ordinarily 
require to listen to a book, but he must en- 
dure the disadvantages mentioned above. 


In our tests of “Time Compression” with 
the older students in the Department for 
the Blind at the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, we found many students 
had difficulty detecting 25 per cent com- 
pression which would be approximately 
the same, as far as listening time saved is 
concerned, as playing a talking book rec- 
ord at 45 R.P.M. All students believed 
25 per cent compression was far superior 
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to the method many of them had been us- 
ing to increase their listening rate. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the students felt time 
compression should be applied to talking 
book records which deal with general fic- 
tion books. Most of the students believed 
50 per cent compression would be too 
much, but a high number believed more 
than 25 per cent should be used. Since 
our sample tape of “Time Compression” 
contained only 25 per cent and 50 per cent 
compression, the students had to use their 
imaginations regarding the amount of com- 
pression which would best meet their 
needs. The greatest number believed 35 
per cent to 40 per cent would be most 
satisfactory. 


If, as our rather limited experiment in- 
dicates, roughly 35 per cent compression 
is most desirable for general fiction ma- 
terial, and if “Time Compression” were 
adopted, it would mean that a person could 
read a book in 65 per cent of the time it 
now requires, that there would be 35 per 
cent fewer records per book, that the pro- 
duction costs of making records would be 
reduced, and that the problem of record 
storage would be simplified. 


Of course there are some disadvantages 
in “Time Compression”, and more re- 
search is required before it could be serious- 
ly considered for talking book records, 
but we feel it offers enough advantages to 
justify extensive investigation and consid- 
eration by everyone who uses or manufac- 
tures talking book records for the blind. 
Summary 

“Time Compression” was demonstrated 
at the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and 45 older students were asked 
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to respond to the following questions: 


1. Do you think “Time Compression” 
should be used on talking book records? 








Yes 39 
| ROR RO SR ene Paresh ge Gin Eee 2 
Don’t know ..........---2.e---00------ 4 


2. Do you think 25 per cent is too much 
compression for general fiction books? 











Yes 1 
DO sisicccodccincsch cli ismsbeniiianiiii 42 
Don’t know ms 2 


3. Do you think 50 per cent is too 
much compression for general fiction 
books? 








Yes 34 
No 6 
Don’t know 5 
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4. Do you think more than 50 per cent 
compression should be used for general 
fiction books? 





bs eae ee Recloy ap Rae Sid 0 
No ....... 45 
Don’t know ...........---------e--------- 0 


5. How much compression do you think 
should be used for general fiction books? 











20% ..... 1 
30% e 17 
UE vatnivincsateitipe anna 22 
50% : 5 
or se NOE MCE 0 


(Editor’s Note: For further information on time com- 
pression, or to borrow the demonstration tapes used in the 
study reported above, write the Department of Educational 
Research, American Printing House for the Blind, 1839 
Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky.) 


Superintendent Davis Honored By 
Loutsille Lions Club 


For his work, particularly in Lionism, 
Finis (pronounced Fine-iss) Davis was 
honored on February 14 with a dinner- 
dance at the Seelbach Hotel. The affair 
attracted some 500 Lions and Lions’ wives 
representing a dozen clubs. 

The dinner meeting had another pur- 
pose too: it pointed up Kentucky Lions’ 
plans to present Davis as a candidate for 
third vice-president of Lions International 
at that organization’s international conven- 
tion in Miami the last four days of June. 
Success in this convention venture would 
practically insure Davis's ascension to the 
.Lions International presidency in 1959. In 
that position, he would be the organization- 
al leader of more than a half million Lions 
in nearly 12,000 clubs located throughout 
the free world—and the first Kentuckian to 
reach that pinnacle in the 35 years of Lions 
Clubs’ existence. 
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An Arkansan by birth—in the little 
town of Lead Hill, in 1911, the youngest 
in a family of 11 children (which accounts 
for his first name)—Davis attended Ar- 
kansas Polytechnic College and was grad- 
uated from the University of Arkansas with 
a bachelor of science-in-education degree. 
In 1933 he began teaching in the Arkan- 
sas School for the Blind; six years later he 
was superintendent. He came to his pres- 
ent position with the American Printing 
House for the Blind in 1947. 


Davis has held over the years offices in 
various bodies which seek to help the blind 
in many ways—American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Leader Dogs for 
the Blind. 


(Reprinted from the Courier-Journal ) 
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“Caddies Incorporated 


COMPANION DOGS FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


An observation of the dog training section of the 
animal husbandry program at 
The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 


By James A. Duncan, Assistant to Superintendent 


Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind 
Melbourne, Australia 


Disraeli once said, “Increased means and 
increased leisure are the two civilizers of 
man.” A blind person may not find it 
easy to increase means, but there is usually 
ample opportunity for the useful employ- 
ment of leisure time. 


It has long been a well-known fact that 
the adequate use of leisure time is of the 
utmost importance to the handicapped, 
and this is perhaps even more necessary in 
the case of the blind than in any other 
field. 


And so it was with a great deal of in- 
terest that this observation was made of 
the “Buddies Incorporated” program at The 
New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind to evaluate this leisure time ac- 
tivity for the blind child. 


Objective of Program: 


To teach blind and partially sighted chil- 
dren in the fullest possible manner the 
training and care of dogs as pets, and also, 
for advanced students, training for Show 
Ring events. This creates a new interest 
for the child and has proved of particular 
value to the slow learner. It is stressed 
at all times that these dogs are not “Seeing 
Eye” dogs, and that while the child will 
gain confidence in walking and companion- 
ship with the dog, its value is as a pet and 
not as a guide. For the purpose of this 
report “he” will refer to the trainer, and 
“she” to the trainee. 


‘ 
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What is involved and how it is done: 


(a) Specifications for the kennel. 

(b) Selection and supervision of dogs 
by trainer. 

Pre-training course for blind or 
or partially sighted trainees. 
Specialized training for trainees and 
dogs. 

Instruction in anatomy, health, first 
aid, breeding, house-training, and 
general care of dogs. 

(f) Supervision of library. 

(g) Vocational training. 

(h) General duties in kennel. 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Observations of the various sections: 


(a) Specifications for the kennel. These 
may be procured from the Chief Engineer, 
The New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New 
York 69, New York. 


(b) Selection and superviison of dogs 
by trainer. The trainer, a member of the 
teaching staff, is responsible for selecting 
suitable dogs for the kennel. Many breeds 
are used, but among the most popular are 
the Collie, Cocker Spaniel, Airedale, Beagle, 
and Boxer. A well-trained St. Bernard has 
been extensively used to assist in the early 
training of students. New dogs are iso- 
lated for at least a week, and longer if 
necessary, during which time the tempera- 
ment and disposition of the dog is ob- 
served. If, after observation, it is con- 
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sidered suitable it is placed in the kennel, 
but, if not, it is returned to its original 
owner or disposed of elsewhere. Only 
purebred dogs are selected, and they should 
be under six months old, even-tempered 
and with a good disposition. If the dog 
is to be trained for the Show Ring, he 
would also have to study its pedigree to 
verify that its breeding should be helpful 
in this regard. Bone structure, health, 
teeth and conformation would also be im- 
portant factors to consider before making 
a decision. It does not matter whether the 
dog is frisky or shy, provided it fulfils the 
above requirements. A frisky dog would 
be given to a child who is quiet and not 
very confident, and a shy dog to a confi- 
dent, happy-go-lucky child. These combi- 
nations usually prove most successful. When 
the shy or timid student begins to feel 
that she can control the frisky dog, it gives 
her far more confidence than if the dog 
were a very quiet one to begin with. Her 
quieter temperament also helps to tone 
down the dog. On the other hand a frisky, 
playful dog and a happy-go-lucky child 
rarely get the best results. It appears that 
either the temperament of the child should 
tone down the dog, or vice versa. 


Having selected suitable dogs, the train- 
er then has the controlling supervision and 
care of them at all times, even though a 
student may be training and looking after 
her own particular dog. He must check to 
see that they are kept clean by regular 
daily brushing and combing, and also that 
teeth are cleaned daily. Hiair-clipping 
should be given approximately once per 
month, and he must ascertain that the 
dog’s nails are clipped at least once every 
three months, otherwise they grow too 


‘long, turn under, and infect the dog’s foot. 


Each dog should have a thorough physical 
check-up by a veterinary surgeon at least 
four times a year. His job also entails 
making sure that all inoculations for such 
things as distemper, rabies, et cetera, are 
given at the appropriate times. He must 
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watch the dog’s physical development and 
learn to recognize symptoms of any of the 
normal sicknesses to which they are sub- 
ject—know how to treat them either by 
a corrective diet or medicine, and if nec- 
essary by calling in a veterinary surgeon. 
Heartbeats, pulse, eyes and ears must be 
checked regularly and temperature taken 
if there is any doubt regarding the physical 
condition of the dog. 


(c) Pre-training course for blind or 
partially sighted trainees. 

Before the teacher allows a child to work 
with the dog, he has a specific pre-training 
course which every child must take. It is 
designed to build up a certain amount of 
confidence in the child, and also to ascer- 
tain that the child will be able to follow 
certain routine commands without confu- 
sion in the early stages of training her dog. 
It is particularly important, so far as the 
dog is concerned, that all confusion should 
be eliminated. He first teaches his pupils 
general marching and walking exercises, 
with such commands as “left wheel” or 
“circle right.” They are also trained to 
commence walking with the right foot and 
not the left foot as usual. This is an added 
protection to the dog, as the dog always 
walks on the left hand side, and by com- 
mencing with the left foot the blind child, 
not being able to see her dog, may acci- 
dentally kick or step on it before the dog 
has started to move forward in coordina- 
tion with her. 


He pays special attention to the tone of 
voice used when talking to the dog. This 
is most important. Commands should be 
given with a firm authoritative voice, and 
praise in a softer tone. The tone of the 
voice is one of the most important factors 
in the successful training of a dog. Having 
secured the necessary standard in this sec- 
tion, he then takes the place of the dog 
while she learns the method of instructing 
the dog to heel, sit or stay. To do this he 
stands on her left side (as would the dog), 
and places the choker or collar end of the 





lead on his arm, the other end of which 
she holds in her right hand. Next she se- 
lects a name for her dog, if she has not 
already done so, for use in giving com- 


mands. For the purpose of this survey 
we will call the dog “Spot”. And so with 
the lead in her right hand she calls on him 
to “Heel, Spot”, and commences walking 
leading off with the right foot. If “Spot” 
obeys the command she is taught to praise 
him by word and/or action. On the other 
hand if the dog disobeys she scolds him 
verbally, perhaps also by actions, but never 
by striking. 


Similar methods are used in teaching to 
“Sit”, except that when this command is 
given she stands still, is told that she would 
normally pat or touch “Spot” on the back 
above the hindquarters so that he would 
quickly learn that at this sound and action 
he should sit quietly on her left-hand side, 
neither in front of, nor behind her. In 
training “Spot” to “stay”, she first tells him 
to, “Sit, Spot”, and then by bringing her 
hand or index finger in front of his nose 
and saying in a firm voice, “Stay, Spot”, 
she should be able to walk to the end of 
her lead, circle “Spot” in an anti-clockwise 
direction and finish the exercise in the 
original “sit” position. It is impressed on 
the trainee at all times how important it 
is to praise or scold the dog according to 
the circumstances. 


When the trainer is satisfied she knows 
all procedures, he takes the lead from his 
arm, and the same methods are repeated, 
but this time with a thoroughly trained dog 
on the lead. Frequently a St. Bernard is 
used for this purpose. Having gained the 
necessary confidence in these ways, the 
trainee is then ready to be given her own 
pup from the kennel and commence to 
train it in the methods outlined above. 


(d) Specialized training for trainees and 
dogs. 

In the specialized training course, all 
phases of kennel work are taught as well 


‘ 
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as the actual dog training. A typical day 
in the kennel is as follows: 

8 AM. He instructs her to take her 
dog from the kennel into the exercising 
yard or pen, so that it can exercise while 
its kennel is cleaned and breakfast pre- 
pared. Then she is given a demonstration 
of how the kennel should be swept clean 
with a heavy broom and then hosed out. 
Twice a week, or more frequently if nec- 
essary, she is taught to wash the kennel 
out with hot soapy water and disinfectant. 
This, he explains, is a protection against 
both germs and odor. The next lesson he 
teaches her is in preparing breakfast for 
all dogs and puppies in the kennel, the 
dogs being fed only twice per day but the 
pups having four feeds. He advises her to 
use separate dishes for each dog or pup, 
as the quantity for each varies according 
to its breed, age and condition. She is 
then shown the correct quantities of bis- 
cuits and milk to use, this being the diet 
given for breakfast. Cleaning the kennel 
and preparing the dogs’ breakfast should 
be completed by 8:30 A.M. The dogs 
are then fed, after which they are returned 
to their exercise pens. While the dogs 
are having their breakfast, he takes the op- 
portunity of demonstrating to her how she 
has to rake and/or sweep out the pens 
and yard where the dogs exercise. 


At about 10 A.M. he demonstrates how 
to groom a dog by use of brush and comb, 
and explains that this must be done daily 
as the hair mats and gets kinks which can 
only be removed by careful and regular 
grooming. After grooming she collects 
all dirty food dishes and washes them ready 
for the next meal, which in the case of 
the pups is about 11 A.M. This time the 
pups are given milk, biscuits and meal. 
If necessary, vitamin tablets are added. 


Having previously selected a dog for 
her to train as a pet, he now instructs her 
to get her dog, put a lead on it, and bring 
it outside for training. If it is a pup, the 
training should be given before the meal 
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as it is not advisable to train a dog until 
at least one hour after a meal. First, 
the dog has got to be trained to the use 
of the lead, then he instructs her to train 
the dog in the same methods as were used 
in the pre-training course. Once again he 
impresses on the trainee that the tone of 
voice is an important factor in giving com- 
mands or praise to the dog, and it is ac- 
cording to these tones that the dog reacts. 
More advanced students who are training 
a dog for Show Ring purposes are taught 
various other obedience tests apart from 
those mentioned earlier. After approxi- 
mately 4 hour of training, the dog is re- 
turned to its kennel, as it is not advisable 
to work a dog for a longer period of time. 

At noon the dogs are again allowed out 
in their exercise pens, and all the dishes 
are once again washed ready for the pups’ 
next meal at about 2 P.M. This, he tells 
her, should be a light meal, usually con- 
sisting of milk and biscuits, after which 
they once again return to the exercise pens. 


During the afternoon he gives her anoth- 
er 4 hour instruction with her dog in simi- 
lar methods as practiced in the morning, 
after which the dog rests in the exercise 
pen. Once more the dishes have to be 
washed, this time for the evening meal 
which is a heavy one consisting usually of 
prepared cereal and beef, with carrots or 
spinach occasionally, and a raw egg per 
dog added twice a week. At about 5 P.M. 
the dogs are brought back to the kennel 
for this meal, after which all dishes are 
once again washed ready for the follow- 
ing mornings breakfast. 

The trainee is advised that the dogs’ 
meals remain similar during the whole of 
the year, and can be supplemented with 
vitamin tablets if necessary. She is also 
told that in hot weather it is preferable to 
feed dogs inside to keep as many flies as 
possible away from the food in the inter- 
est of the dogs’ health. Water should be 
given twice a day after meals, but in the 
hot weather three times a day is permis- 
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sible. Although thorough cleaning of the 
kennel, exercise pens and yard is only done 
once a day, droppings are cleaned up when 
possible as necessary. 


(e) Instruction in anatomy, health, fust 
aid, house training, breeding and general 
care of dogs. 

For the older and more advanced stu- 
dents, the training course includes instruc- 
tion in such things as anatomy, health, first 
aid, house-training, breeding and general 
care of dogs. 


In anatomy, a complete skeleton of a 
dog is used, together with models of other 
portions of the anatomy such as the heart, 
lungs, intestines, et cetera. By use of these 
models, books and lectures, the students 
gain the necessary knowledge required. 


The health of the dog is, naturally, most 
important, and therefore regular instruc- 
tion is given regarding the best methods 
of insuring that it retains good health. 
This is achieved by verifying that all nec- 
essary inoculations have been given by a 
veterinary surgeon before it is admitted 
to the kennel, or, in the case of pups bred 
in the kennel, the inoculations should be 
given at the earliest permissible time after 
birth. Instruction is also given in the rec- 
ognition of symptoms of various com- 
plaints, such as distemper, rabies and tape- 
worm, and the best methods of treating 
each of these complaints. 


Teeth should be brushed daily to pro- 
tect them, as much as possible, against 
decay. Diluted boracic acid is used to 
bathe the eyes if necessary, and inspection 
of the ears, pulse and heartbeats are also 
daily requirements. ‘Temperature can be 
taken by means of a rectum thermometer, 
and any diversion from 101.2° (normal 
temperature) should be noted and the dog 
isolated and kept under observation. 


Theoretical instruction in first aid is 
given regularly, and when occasion war- 
rants the student puts this knowledge into 





practice under supervision. 


The older and more advanced students 
are informed on the method of line-breed- 
ing, and the disadvantages of both cross 
and inbreeding. They are also told of the 
care necessary for the dogs during this 
period. For this purpose, as well as for 
restocking the kennel, selective breeding is 
carried out as part of the program. 


Training in the general care of dogs 
covers all phases mentioned in section (b) 
of this report. House-training is taught 
along recognized standard lines, both in 
the kennel and also at the student’s home 
during weekends. 


(f) Supervision of library. One section 
of the kennel having been set aside as a 
lecture room and library, it is the trainer's 
duty to take charge of the library, which 
consists of as many available books as it 
is possible to obtain on all phases of the 
care, training and breeding of dogs. It 
also contains books with any dog stories 
which may help to create or maintain in- 
terest in dogs as pets. These books are in 
both braille and ink-print editions. 


(g) Vocational training. Every student 
doing the course of training in the kennel 
as previously outlined has quite uncon- 
sciously had valuable ‘vocational training. 
This has been proved in the past when stu- 
dents have spent all or portions of their 
summer vacation working in outside ken- 
nels for which they have been paid reason- 
able wages, namely $100 per month or 
higher and their board. Reports on their 
work have been excellent. This is par- 
ticularly so with the partially sighted who 
require no more supervision than normal 
sighted labor. Apart from this general 
vocational training, instruction is given in 
the manufacturing of the following equip- 
ment: 


(1) Dog Crates—for transport of dogs. 
These are made by use of both power ma- 
chines and hand tools from plywood, metal, 
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hardware, wiremesh, steel bars, nails and 
glue. 


(2) Leather leashes—either hand-sewn, 
riveted, specially pasted, or braided. 


(3) Dumbbells—for use in training 
dogs to hold or fetch, are also constructed 
by power and hand tools, and consist of 
two wooden blocks joined in the center by 
a round wooden bar. 


(4) General minor maintenance prob- 
lems, such as repairs to kennel runs, are 
undertaken by the students under super- 
vision. 

(5) Cutting out from patterns, and 
making by either machine or hand-sew- 
ing, coats and pillows for dogs. 


(h) General duties in kennel. Most of 
the duties in the kennel have already been 
detailed in this report. However, apart 
from those listed, the following matters 
have to be attended to by the trainer.. 

Although the students assist with the 
work in the kennel, it is the trainer's duty 
and responsibility for the health and con- 
dition of all dogs at all times, even though 
some are being cared for individually by 
students, and also for the cleanliness of the 
kennel. If he is unable to attend to the 
wants of dogs at weekends, he must per- 
sonally arrange with somebody to take 
over these responsibilities on his behalf. 
In the event of sickness in the kennel, he 
must be prepared to attend to the dogs at 
any hour of the day or night. Entries for 
dog shows and the selection of students to 
appear at these shows comprise another 
section of his duties. Only the most ac- 
complished of the advanced students are 
selected for displaying dogs at shows, and 
the method of selection is either by spe- 
cial tests or examinations. He endeavours 
where possible to arrange for different chil- 
dren to appear at successive shows. This 
gives all the advanced students the added 
incentive of attaining higher standards, so 
that they may become one of the nominees. 
All trophies and/or ribbons won at these 
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Burro and cocker get kennel attention from NYI students 


shows are handed by the trainer to the 
Principal of The New York Institute for 
the Education for the Blind, who in turn 
presents them to the appropriate students 
on some suitable occasion, and these tro- 
phies then become the student’s personal 


property. 
Interesting Sidelights: 


’ Dog-training has proved extremely valu- 
able in the case of the slow-learning child. 
Students having very little academic suc- 
cess have frequently proved outstanding 
pupils in this course. Some will probably 
eventually seek, and find, permanent em- 
ployment in this field. 

It must be realized that a totally blind 
child is taught by the same methods as 
used for the partially seeing child and can 
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perform most operations in the training 
program with equal skill, except in some 
aspects where at least a small degree of 
sight is necessary. 

Some youngsters have been extremely 
nervous during the first few periods of 
training, and yet after a short spell they 
really love the work, timidity giving way 
to trust and affection. These children are 
usually only too anxious to voluntarily re- 
late their original fears, which are now 
deep-seated loves. 

The fact that children quite voluntarily 
give up either recess or other out-of-school 
leisure time to attend to their dogs is added 
proof, if such is necessary, of the value of 
this training. The friendship and com- 
panionship of the dog is more than sufh- 
cient recompense for the child. 





The trainer has noted that certain cnu- 
dren with apparent nervous disorders or 
blindisms also receive great benefit from 
this training course, and he has known 
cases where these have almost completely 


disappeared in time. This, he considers, 
is because of the pleasure and satisfaction 
in tending her pet. 

Routine is a basic principle in training 
the handicapped, and the daily routine at- 
tention given to the feeding, grooming, 
cleaning and health care of a dog has a 
beneficial influence upon the blind child’s 
personal habits and conduct; the lessons in 
unselfishness and responsibility, and the ex- 
ercise gained through ministering to the 
needs and comforts of her dog contribute 
to the physical and mental development of 
the child; the hours of play together di- 





minish the child’s fear of movement, bring- 
ing out in her a better sense of direction 
and contributing to her self-reliance and 
confidence; the competition and appear- 
ances, not only among her fellows, but with 
all comers, in exhibitions and show work 


bringing new experiences of the greatest 
values. 


Such a training program would un- 
doubtedly be of great value and benefit for 
the adequate use of leisure time by a nor- 
mally sighted child, and therefore is accord- 


ingly more important for a handicapped 
child. 


Yes, “Buddies Incorporated” has proved 
a very valuable and companionable answer 
for leisure-time activities for blind chil- 
dren. 


pert Experiences For Glind Clitdren 


By F. M. Andrews, Superintendent 
Maryland School for the Blind 


A panel discussion on art experiences 
for blind children, sponsored by the Balti- 
more Museum of Art and the Design 
Council, was held at the museum in Janu- 
ary. Participants consisted of Mrs. George 
Tullis, a blind teacher with wide experi- 
ence with blind children and adults, who 
is also well known for her TV program 
AS YOU CAN SEE; Mr. Francis M. 
Andrews, Superintendent of the Maryland 
School for the Blind; Mr. Bryden D. Hyde, 
architect for the new nursery school- 
kindergarten building at the Maryland 
School for the Blind; Dr. Nathaniel T. 
Raskin, Co-ordinator of Research Planning 
for the American Foundation for the 
Blind; Mrs. Virginia Pollak, Director of 
Alva, a company making reproductions of 
sculpture of interest to blind children. 


A 


There is nothing new in offering blind 
children the opportunity to examine ob- 
jects of art tactually. Some museums have 
long practiced such a policy to a limited 
extent. It is encouraging, however, that 
more people are becoming interested in 
making art available to those without sight. 
It was pointed out in the discussion that 
the ability to create a thing of art was prob- 
ably as important as the teaching of art 
appreciation. A blind person is first of 
all a human being, and as such he may be 
able to fully enjoy art or he may be com- 
pletely uninterested. 

The degree of blindness is also an im- 
portant factor in determining the ability of 
appreciation. Even light perception will 
enable a person to gain more from an art 
exhibit. The age at which impaired sight 
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or total blindness occurred is another fac- 
tor, for if one remembers seeing, one may 
have a mental picture of what is being 
described. Whether that be accurate or 
not is another question, but if it gives 
pleasure to the individual it is worthwhile. 


Mrs. Tullis said that when she was able 
to see she always wanted to touch objects 
in museums; she wanted to feel the texture 
of materials or to handle Roman coins, for 
in this way she felt she was closer to the 
period in which the object had been made. 
The odor of old leather and books and the 
sound certain objects make when touched 
—all can add to the enjoyment of persons 
without sight. Mrs. Tullis believes it would 
be far easier for her to visualize the Gothic 
columns of the Parthenon as she reads 
about them if there were available to her 
finger tips small models which she could 
easily examine. A room in the museum 
where reproductions and certain originals 
were exhibited to anyone who wanted to 
touch them would probably be helpful to 
everyone. 

Braille labels to identify objects was sug- 
gested as another possibility for making 
the museum more meaningful for the 
blind. Mrs. Pollak pointed out that a good 
tape recording describing the object might 
be of value to the general public in offering 
a better understanding of the various 
pieces. Mrs. Pollak also displayed some 
interesting reproductions to the group 
from the Alva Studios. Mr. Wheeler had 
a fascinating model of a unit piece of play- 
ground apparatus combining a slide, a cave 
and a climb which the panel members 
found most interesting. Mr. Street of the 
Reinhart School of Sculpture demonstrated 


a model of a bison for use in a nursery- 


kindergarten situation. All of the partici- 
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pants enjoyed the opportunity of handling 
and examining these objects. 


Dr. Price of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity reminded the audience that a blind 
person must depend upon some method 
other than sight to obtain an education. He 
felt that models of cathedrals which could 
be taken apart would be most useful. Dr. 
Price questioned whether a person without 
sight would experience the same esthetic 
reaction from handling the objects as a 
seeing person would. 


Dr. Eaton from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City was in the 
audience and pointed out that what appeals 
to one person as a beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture or frieze might not receive any such 
reaction from another. This would prob- 
ably be true of blind people, too, and per- 
sons who see perhaps frequently do not 
realize this. We cannot expect everyone to 
share a common taste. “Remember,” he 
said, “beauty is one of the great gifts. It 
is objective. It is personal.” 


The best perspective of an object can 
be obtained by a blind person if the piece 
is small enough to be held within the 
hands. 


These were just some of the highlights 
brought out in a very informative meeting. 
Special rooms set aside in a museum where 
all objects could be handled should provide 
added interest and appreciation in the vast 
amount of art presently withheld from the 
public. Mr. Wheeler, chairman of the 
program, expressed the hope that out of 
the discussion will come new ideas for 
combining various art forms, sculpture, 
texture, sound, etc., that will appeal to 
blind children and adults, as well as to 
those who can see. 
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Teaching Reading 
“Je Gegiuning Students 


By Christine Benton and Agnes Ellis, Kindergarten Teachers 
North Carolina School for the Blind 


In North Carolina the children are ad- 
mitted to school at the age of six. Our 
first objective is to see that the child be- 
comes well-adjusted to school. Some of 
the children make the adjustment rather 
easily, due to the fact that they have had 
good home-training and experiences, have 
attended kindergarten with sighted chil- 
dren, and have attended the Summer Con- 
ferences for Mothers of Pre-School Blind 
Children which is held at this school. 


During the first quarter, these pupils are 
observed for maturity and reading readi- 
ness. Those who are ready are given in- 
troductory braille reading lessons for a very 
short period of time each day. Those who 
are not ready sometimes spend as much as 
a year of play, observation, and work be- 
fore beginning braille reading. 

What is reading readiness? “Reading 
readiness is a term commonly used to de- 
note a general mental, physical, and emo- 
tional preparedness fer reading activity.” 

Since readiness for reading plays such 
an important part in the early training of 
the children, perhaps we should mention 
here some of the items which are impor- 
tant in the early development of the child. 
. Muscular coordination 
. Good hearing 
. Reasonable mental ability 
. Good home experiences 
. Vocabulary 
. Emotional stability 
. Enjoys playing with other children 
. Displays self-confidence 
. Ability to carry on conversation 
. Ability to follow simple directions 
. Can take care of toys, clothes, fur- 

niture, etc. 
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12. Reasonable span of interest and 
memory 

13. Listens without interrupting 

14. A sense of humor, etc. 


During the first quarter we try to pro- 
vide an enriched program of experiences 
for our children. This promotes prepared- 
ness for reading. We continue this through- 
out the entire school year, if the need 
arises. When the children enter school, 
they are interested in their new surround- 
ings. We acquaint them with our cam- 
pus of many buildings, beautiful trees, 
grassy lawn, and playgrounds. Within 
walking distance is a city park with its big 
playground, merry-go-round, train, boats, 
lake with ducks on it, animals, and flowers. 
At first, frequent trips are made to the 
park. As a result of these experiences, the 
children enjoy listening to stories and 
poems, memorizing poems, and making up 
poems and stories. 


The school bus is a source of acquiring 
many new off-campus experiences. What 
is more fun than a bus ride with the chil- 
dren? Yet it affords wider and more varied 
learning and contacts with interesting 
people and things. Some of our organized 
trips are: a tour of the city of Raleigh, a 
visit to the school dairy, trip to the mu- 
seum, going to the drugstore, taking a train 
ride to another town, going to the airport, 
a visit to the fire station, a trip to the State 
Capitol to feed the pigeons and squirrels, 
going to the turkey farm before Thanks- 
giving, and going to Montlawn Lake to see 
ducks, swans, and birds. We feel that 
these trips offer new avenues of interests 
for the children and rich learning experi- 
ences. 
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Providing for nature and science experi- 
ences is another kindergarten means of en- 
riching the background of the children. 
We take little walks in the fall, winter, 
and spring to hear the birds, find their nests, 
see the squirrels, watch the leaves, find 
mushrooms, look at pretty shrubbery and 
flowers, get straw for the manger scene at 
Christmas. Soon the children are adding 
to this collection by bringing in sea shells, 
rocks, leaves, cones, and bulbs. Caring for 
and feeding goldfish or a turtle is one of 
the interesting projects. Outside play is 
another way of motivating nature study. 
We play in the snow, make snowmen, fly 
kites, run with pinwheels, and play in the 
sandbox. 


‘We like to begin our day by having what 
we call “Show and Tell Time”. When the 
children come to school, their faces are 
happy because they can hardly wait to 
show something, such as a truck, car, bal- 
loon, toy snake, doll, a book, and other 
things. They are anxious to tell about ac- 
tivities at their cottages, in Brownies and 
Cub Scouts, and about their experiences at 
home during weekends. This helps the 
children to organize an idea, or a series of 
ideas, and to express themselves freely to 
their classmates. 


Activity time stimulates social, emotion- 
al, physical, and mental growth. Some of 
our objectives are to teach them to work 
and play independently and with others, 
to encourage conversation, to develop num- 
ber sense, to encourage simple dramatiza- 
tion, and to gain better muscular coordina- 
tion. Some of the activities are: building 
with blocks—small and big blocks; model- 
ing with clay; stringing beads; working 
with peg boards, putting together puzzles; 


- playing with musical toys; hammer boards; 


building with the Constructo sets; using 
the counting-frame; looking at books; play- 
ing with cars, trucks, busses, moving vans, 
teasets, dolls; working with finger-painting 
and crayons; creating objects with Tinker 
Toys; and many others. When activity 
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period closes, the children learn to clean 
up. Then we have a short conference time 
in which they tell what they have been 
doing. 

Story time in the kindergarten offers op- 
portunity for developing reading readiness. 
As they listen to stories, nursery rhymes, 
and poems, they acquire a larger and more 
meaningful vocabulary. After hearing the 
stories many times, the children can tell 
them to their classmates. Many of these 
stories are good for dramatization. This 
helps the pupils to organize, express, and 
give action to their thoughts. We also 
dramatize nursery rhymes and poems. 


One of our best audio aids is listening to 
records. We have an excellent collection 
of records. It consists of stories of all kinds, 
music appreciation, rhythms, games, speech 
presented in an interesting manner, and 
plays. Hearing these develops an apprecia- 
tion for music, better speech habits, listen- 
ing attentively, and memorization. They 
also enjoy playing games and doing 
rhythms, such as clapping, marching, run- 
ning, skipping, hopping, flying birds, rock- 
ing horses, and jumping. This increases 
the children’s ability to follow simple di- 
rections and to use large muscles. Then 
there is our toy orchestra, which corre- 
lates with these activities. In addition to 
this training, the children have special 
teachers in physical education and public 
school music. 


When the weather permits, we have out- 
door playtime. This helps to promote bet- 
ter memory, muscular coordination, ability 
to follow directions, conversation, learning 
to take turns, desire to share, cooperation 
with others, and other desirable habits 
which lead to preparedness for reading. 
They enjoy playing on the swings, slide, 
jungle gym, tricycles, balls, wagons, jump 
ropes. They also like ring games and races. 

The reading readiness activities listed 
here are used for all of the six-year old 
children at the beginning of the school 
term. Gradually the processes are changed, 





depending upon the speed with which the 
children develop satisfactory reading readi- 
ness. Some children are ready for braille 
instruction early in the school year. Others 
may not be ready until the beginning of 
their second year. 

Why do children read? First of all, 
children read for pleasure, such as chart 
stories. Second, children read to gain in- 
formation, such as schoolroom chores— 
watering plants, feeding fish, dusting; fol- 
lowing directions in simple games, such as 
running, jumping, hopping; learning to 
read the calendar. The third reason chil- 
dren learn to read is to solve a problem, 
such as learning to read the contents in a 
book. The fourth reason children learn to 
read is to share with others, such as read- 
ing for visitors, reading to learn to tell a 
story to others. 

The main factors which influence braille 
reading are: 

I. Interest in reading 
II. Attitude toward reading 
III. Mastery of the proper mechanics of 
reading: 
1. Muscular control 
2. Relaxation during reading 
3. Avoiding excessive up and down 
finger-tip motions while reading 
. Ability to eliminate any lip move- 
ment during’ silent reading 
. Speed in reading 
. Accuracy in reading 
. Mastery of contractions 
. Development of phonetic ability 
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When the children are adjusted to school 
and ready to read, we begin teaching them 
to read. This is a very gradual process 
with our young children. Our method is 
the combination type—that of phonics and 
words. For a period of about four months 
the students are working with chart stories, 
flash cards, pegs and peg boards, and braille 
alphabet blocks to develop ability to dis- 
tinguish shapes. There are three kinds of 
chart stories for little beginners. They are: 
experience charts, teacher-made charts, and 
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teacher-pupil-made charts. Most of those 
which we use are based on the vocabulary 
of the first two pre-primers of the “Dick 
and Jane Series.” We read these little 
stories for the purpose of building word 
concepts, word perception, and proper read- 
ing technique. At first, the students use 
memory clues, rhythm and language clues, 
picture clues, and configuration clues. With 
further training and maturity, they soon 
learn to really read. 

As of March Ist this year, fifteen of the 
twenty beginning students were reading. 
Some had been reading since October. 
Others had started since Christmas. The 
five who are not reading will remain in the 
kindergarten another year. The fifteen 
children will read eleven pre-primers and 
primers before the close of the school term. 
Next year they will be sent to the first 
grade where they will read more primers 
and ten to twelve first readers. 


Braille writing is started near the sixth 
month of school. Some children are ready 
for writing earlier than others, but it is not 
customary to start writing until the chil- 
dren have a good beginning in reading. 

It is a happy day when the children re- 
ceive their first book, “We Look and See”. 
They look at it, talk about it, and then go 
to work. Their previous training and ex- 
periences facilitate their first lessons, thus 
making it easy to read for meaning. The 
attacks on a new word are: premonition of 
meaning, placement, phonics, spelling, and 
finally telling. The experiences in the 
books are on their level. It is interesting 
to watch their reading integrate into their 
personalities. By the close of the school 
year, our pupils have read the “Dick and 
Jane” and the “Alice and Jerry” series of 
pre-primers and primers. Experience, 
thought, and experimentation have taught 
us not to designate any specific age for 
teaching the students braille reading. We 
teach them when they are ready, whether it 
be at the age of six, seven, or eight years 
of age. 
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On The Teaching Of Speech 


By Professor Walter F. Stromer, Department of Speech 


Cornell College, lowa 


.If you, the reader, are expecting this to 
be an authoritative article based on this 
author’s extensive experience as a success- 
ful teacher of speech for blind students, 
may I suggest you look elsewhere. My only 
justification for writing this is that I do 
teach speech to sighted college students; 
and in the past ten years I have had con- 
siderable personal experience as a public 
speaker who is blind. Eisenstadt’s study 
at New York University seems to indicate 
that there are far more similarities than dif- 
ferences between blind and sighted stu- 
dents in the area of speech; therefore, it 
seems logical to assume that certain basic 
principles would apply to all students. As 
for my own experience in speaking, I do 
not pretend that it is more varied or more 
successful than that of many of you who 
read this article. However, because I am 
constantly commenting on the speech per- 
formance of my students, I have become 
acutely aware of my own speech behavior; 
and perhaps my observations will be worth- 
while. 

Part of my job is to handle speech cor- 
rection cases that occur among our students. 
But, I do not feel it necessary to comment 
on the techniques which I use. Since most 
of the speech defects arising in the class- 
room result from faulty learning, the major 
aspect of therapy is the use of ear-training. 
Obviously the blind teacher can handle this 
type of work as well or, in many cases, 
better than the sighted person. There are 
some types of speech defects which have 


- accompanying visual aspects that need to 


be corrected—such as the facial contor- 
tions which often accompany stuttering. 
In working with such cases, especially if 
the client is quite young, the blind person 
may feel himself at some disadvantage in 
suggesting corrective procedures. But since, 
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as I have indicated, most of the speech 
problems in elementary or secondary schools 
are not of this type, I see no reason why 
the blind teacher cannot do an adequate 
job of speech correction in most cases. I 
shall, therefore, discuss the general prob- 
lem of teaching speech in the classroom. 

The easiest kind of speech to make is 
the one based on personal experience. The 
more exciting our experiences have been, 
the more interesting our speeches can be. 
A prerequisite then for good speech is an 
abundant store of vivid, meaningful, first- 
hand experiences. I say “first-hand” be- 
cause second-hand usually comes off only 
second-best. Now and then, a blind per- 
son may have to say, “I understand that—,” 
or, “They say—,” Sometimes he may say 
jokingly, “The ladies in the audience cer- 
tainly look lovely tonight.” I don’t mean 
to imply that the ladies do not look lovely, 
but simply that the blind speaker would 
have no way of knowing this first hand. 
But, the best technique is for any speaker 
to express the ideas he feels and the sensual 
impressions he has taken in. Instead of 
saying, “What a beautiful lawn,” be spec- 
cific. Walk on it, or touch it, and then say, 
“It’s just like walking on a thick carpet,” 
or “It’s so cool and velvety to touch.” In- 
stead of, “This is a lovely auditorium,” 
pick out a detail and say, “This hall is well- 
built; I notice the steps don’t creak the 
way they do back home.” 

In other words, the speaker who is blind 
should bring into his speech personal refer- 
ences to experiences and impressions that 
are peculiarly his own. You as his teacher 
can help by urging him to explore new 
situations and objects and to wring from 
each one the utmost in sense stimulation 
or idea formation. Of course, he ought 
to smell the fragrant flowers, but he ought 
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also to touch those that are not fragrant, 
crush them between his fingers to see how 
they feel and smell inside, and even taste 
them. If you can help develop vital stu- 
dents, your students will develop vital 
speeches. 

But fortunately for those of us who earn 
a living at teaching, it takes more than 
vital people to make vital speeches. There 
are still a few skills which need to be de- 
veloped. One of these is the use of the 
voice. Most people have adequate voice 
quality and inflection when they are in- 
volved in a stimulating conversation or 
friendly, or not so friendly, argument. The 
problem is that most of them lose much 
of this when they get up to speak to an 
audience. Now, how do you get them to 
do what comes naturally? The general 
tule, I think, is to get them to exaggerate 
their voice inflections during practice. This 
should help eliminate some of their inhibi- 
tions and get them to relax enough so that 
their normal inflection and animation will 
come through. I’ve used such techniques 
as having two students get up in front of 
the class and carry on a heated argument 
using letters of the alphabet, or numbers, 
instead of sentences. The telling of chil- 
dren’s stories, complete with growling ani- 
mals, etc., can also be helpful. And, of 
course, if you have a tape recorder you will 
find it much easier to demonstrate what you 
want. 

There is another way of getting more 
vocal variety, and that is through vigorous 
gestures. You can’t bang your fist on the 
table vigorously and at the same time say 
something in a weak, dull voice. Perhaps 
you can, but it is physiologically difficult. 
So the chances are that the more emphatic 
a speaker's gestures, the more expressive 
his voice will be. 

This brings us to the area of speech 
which I consider most troublesome for the 
blind person—that of gestures and eye con- 
tact. Since gestures, bodily action, and 
facial expressions are not inherited but 
learned, it seems almost impossible to me 
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that a congenitally blind child should be 
able to develop all the right actions with- 
out ever seeing them. For example, I have 
read that in China the act of opening the 
eyes wide is an indication of hatred, not 
surprise as we understand it. (Incidental- 
ly, can you see why this might complicate 
face-to-face diplomacy with them?) But, 
how then is the blind child to select or 
develop just the right response appropriate 
to his words and ideas? Despite the studies 
on this which seem to indicate that he does 
manage to do this, I am still skeptical and 
I'd like to see more thorough investigations 
of this and to get reactions from those who 
have worked with congenitally and adven- 
titiously blind, and with sighted speech stu- 
dents. But the case is not as hopeless as 
I may have indicated up to now. We can 
do much by working from the inside and 
by conscious effort. If we get students to 
read lines or play roles which involve strong 
emotions, I suspect that in many cases the 
body will follow the mind and the voice 
and come up with an appropriate gesture. 
To repeat a point made earlier, it is diffi- 
cult to smile broadly and at the same time 
produce a sad and mournful tone of voice. 
Therefore, I should think it might be wise 
to look for material portraying strong and 
specific emotional states and start with this. 

Whether, in addition, you should actually 
manipulate the body and more or less force 
the student to make certain additional 
movements or gestures, I hesitate to say. 
But, we do some of it in the college speech 
classroom; and I know that even more of 
it is done in theater work. Ideally, of 
course, students are supposed to feel the 
idea inside, and then express it outside; but, 
this is not as simple as it sounds. Many of 
them are too inhibited. So, we sometimes 
ask them to make a certain movement in 
just a certain way. They protest that it 
feels awkward. But the point is that with 
practice it begins to feel natural and look 
natural to the audience. From what I know 
about it, I doubt that good golfers do what 
comes naturally. Instead they seem to 
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practice what is correct until what is cor- 
rect comes naturally. 

If gestures can finally come naturally to 
the blind speaker, I am sure there is one 
thing that must always remain a matter of 
conscious control with him—eye contact. 
For about twenty years, I actually did see 
my audiences and the habit of maintaining 
eye contact with them should have been 
pretty well-established. Even so, when I 
finish a speech now, I find myself thinking, 
“Did you really appear to look at all your 
audience? Did you stare rather blankly at 
one spot for too long? Did you maintain 
the illusion of looking directly at people 
instead of at the floor or the ceiling?” 
Granted, these are relatively meaningless 
acts to the blind person; but, as a speaker 
before a sighted audience, he must take 
them into account. I offer no magic formu- 
la to solve the problem. There are those 
who will never solve it, at least not very 
well. But as a student develops his gen- 
eral self-confidence and his other speech 
abilities, these visual aspect of speech also 
need to be taken up with him. An ob- 
servant, friendly, patient teacher can help 


him tremendously. Once out of the class- 
room, he will need to develop the humility 
and confidence which will enable him to 
ask sighted friends to assist him in check- 
ing on his speech performance in this area. 
The total effort required to achieve a meas- 
ure of success in this matter of eye contact 
will be considerable, but the reward in 
terms of audience reaction will be worth it. 

There are other aspects of speech mak- 
ing which could be mentioned; such as, 
the need to check on exact seating arrange- 
ment of the audience to which you are 
speaking, the importance of learning to 
listen carefully for indications of audience 
inattentiveness, and the advisability of us- 
ing humor or startling statements occasion- 
ally to get audible responses from a too- 
attentive audience. But, most of these, I 


think, can be learned from experience. 

As I see it, the job of the classroom teach- 
er is to help the student develop those 
skills of language usage, voice, and bodily 
action which will help him give the best 
possible expressoin to his own vital ideas 
and experiences. 








10-11—APH-Library of Congress Braille Research Meeting, Louisville, 
24-28—AAIB Bird Biennial Convention, Ohio School for the Blind, 


1-10—Joint Uniform Braille Committee Meeting with British Commit- 
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Kentucky. 
June 
Worthington (Columbus), Ohio. 
July 8-13—AAWB 30th Convention, Los Angeles, California. 
August 
tee, London, England. 
October 15-17—NRA National Conference, Denver, Colorado. 
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Book Revieu 


OUR BLIND CHILDREN; growing and 
learning with them, by Berthold Lowen- 


feld. Publisher: Charles C Thomas, 

Springfield, Ill, 1955. 205 pp. $5.50. 

Reviewed by Samuel C. Ashcroft. 

Parents of blind children will want to 
keep this book right next to their Spock 
for continued reference. In addition to a 
wealth of informative material, it provides 
them with a touchstone of reassurance and 
security in dealing with their problems. 
Indeed, it will help them, not so much with 
specific problems, but to develop a phil- 
osophy for dealing with many problems. 

The philosophy upon which the book is 
based is repeatedly implied and _ stated. 
Briefly, it is that “The way a persons feels 
about a child is more important and more 
influential than the particular techniques 
or methods used in rearing the child.” 

Two guiding ideas are presented. One, 
that the blind child develops essentially 
the same way as seeing children do. Two, 
that since the blind child must learn and 
do many things differently, his development 
may be slower than normal, although 
blindness itself is not the cause of serious 
retardation. 

The important idea is emphasized that 
problems of blindness do not inhere in 
blindness itself but devélop from the situa- 
tions in which the blind person finds him- 
self. Speaking of the child’s attitude toward 
his blindness, Dr. Lowenfeld says,” .. . 
(the) child’s feelings about his blindness 
are to a large extent determined by the 
way (others) feel about it.” 

The book deals with a great range of 
problems, from the relatively simple and 
concrete problem of handling a fork, to 
more complex problems such as develop- 
ing wholesome attitudes toward blindness. 
One glance at the contents and a little 
knowledge of the author lead one to great 
expectations. The expectations are ful- 
filled. Dr. Lowenfeld integrates the best 
of research, critical, and constructive think- 
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ing with his broad experience and train- 
ing. Yet he develops each thought and the 
discussion in a non-technical and practical 
way. 

The excellent section of questions is en- 
hanced by the author's approach. Intro- 
ducing it, he sensibly points out that he 
will respond to the questions rather than 
answer them. They are, of course, ques- 
tions to which there are no “pat” answers. 
Readers receive a service through having 
this emphasized and, indeed, parents are 
spared the disservice of “pat” answers to 
problems for a hypothetical “average” 
blind child. 

The Flesch Formula was applied to the 
book for an estimate of its “readability.” 
Writing for mythical average parents pre- 
sents a real and difficult challenge. Dr. 
Lowenfeld was apparently sensitive to this 
with respect to the “vocabulary load.” In 
a count of syllables, a generous sampling 
produces a count of 150 per hundred 
words. Flesch finds this to be “Standard” 
and in a class with the “Digests, Time, 
and Mass nonfiction”—interesting in style 
and at 8th to 9th grade level. The overall 
Reading Ease Score is 54.8, “fairly difficult 
—Harpers, Atlantic class.” The work is 
boosted into this category by its sentence 
length which averages 25 words—a length 
considered “Diffcult-Academic, and Schol- 
arly” in readability. An average sentence 
length of seventeen words would have kept 
it in the more appropriate “Digests, Time” 
range, for what the reviewer perceives to 
be the “modal” parent of a blind child. 

This review believes that the work will 
be valuable, not only to parents, but to 
students; as a text in teacher training 
courses; and in orienting new teachers and 
workers to the field. Whether the volume 
stands alone in our field as it now does or 
is joined by similar works, it will remain 
an excellent and outstanding contribution. 

Kudos are due the publishers for the ex- 
cellent style of type, format, and binding 
of the work. 
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Don't forget — 43rd Biennial Convention of the AAIB at Worthington, Ohio, June 


24-28, 1956. Program Chairman Don Overbeay has done a fine job in lining up top- 
level speakers for the meeting. On the program are Mr. R. M. Eyman, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the state of Ohio; Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Association for Retarded Children; Dr. Richard E. Hoover, eminent 
ophthalmologist of Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. Russell Williams, Chief of the Blind 
Rehabilitation Section of VA at Hines; and Mr. M. Robert Barnett, Executive Director 
of the American Foundation for the Blind. ; 

As we go to press, membership for 1955-56 in AAIB totals 1141. The largest 
convention in the history of this association is anticipated at the Ohio School. 
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